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break,    Essex knelt at the foot of the table, round
which the assembled lords of the Council sat in all
their gravity.    After some time the Archbishop of
Canterbury moved that the Earl be allowed to stand;
this was granted; later on he was allowed to lean,
and at last to sit.   The Crown lawyers rose one after
another to denounce his offences, which, with a few
additions, were those specified in the Star Chamber
declaration.    Among the accusers was Bacon,    He
had written an ingenious letter, begging to be excused
from taking a part in the proceedings, but adding
that, if her Majesty desired it, he could not refuse.
Naturally enough, her Majesty did desire it, and
Bacon was instructed to draw the attention of the
lords to the Earl's impropriety in accepting the
dedication of Hayward's History of Henry IV.   He
knew full well the futility of the charge, but he did
as he was bid.    All was going well, and Essex was
ready with a profound apology, when the dignity of
the scene was marred by the excited ill-humour of
Edward Coke, the Attorney-General.    Essex found
himself being attacked in such a way that he could
not refrain from angry answers; Coke retorted; and
the proceedings were degenerating into a wrangle,
when Cecil intervened with some tactful observations.
Then   the judgment  of  the   Court  was   given.
Imprisonment in the Tower and an enormous fine
were hung for a moment over the Earl's head;
but on his reading aloud an abject avowal of his